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HEN you read in the papers that 

fighting conditions are “fluid” it 
means that battle lines aren’t clearly 
drawn—that a battalion of our men, for 
example, may be well ahead of supply 
echelons... 


And that’s where “Cargo Drop,” offi- 
cially termed “Aerial Resupply,” comes 
in handy. 

Aircraft, such as the C-47, are the 
delivery wagons. And they deliver in 
two ways: by free-drop and paradrop. 
Free-drop means the dropping of 
light and non-breakable items 
without parachute. It’s done from 
150 to 200 feet at speeds from 110 
to 120 miles per hour. Terrain is 
an important factor—it should be 
soft and as free from obstruction 
as possible. 

Paradrop is used for articles up 
to 300 pounds, They are packed in 





Model to show how paradrop may be used by scientific expeditions in the post-war world 


... FOR PEACE TOMORROW 


The Army calls it “Aerial Resupply”... this way of 





sending freight by special delivery where no plane can land! 





parapacks which may be attached to the 
aircraft under the fuselage. Because 
paradrop means that parachutes are 
used, the parapacks are released at 
slightly higher altitudes—from 200 to 
250 feet, at speeds of 110 to 130 miles 
an hour. 


In the post-war world paradrop and 
free-drop will have many uses—all the 
way from making air mail a reality in 
outlying places, to aiding in the opening 
up of new and unexplored areas until 
ground-air facilities can be established. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 





Flying Facts . . . 


Sebastien Lenormand, a French doc- 
tor, first tested the parachute in 1783, 
by jumping successfully from the 
tower of the Montpelier Observatory 
in France, holding an umbrella of 
5-foot diameter in each hand. 


. . . 


Lt. Col. E. Verne Stewart, AAF, 
bailed out successfully over water 
from a B-18 at an altitude of about 
1500 feet—carrying a one-man life 
raft and a Peterson life vest containing 
some 22 separate items for sustaining 
stranded pilots. Superfortress crews 
today benefit from this test jump, made 
at Wright Field. 


. - . 


The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress is made possible by 
the use of super-fuels of greater power 
than former 100 octane aviation gaso- 
line. Shell Research has led in the de- 
velopment of these new super-fuels. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 
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What shall we do with 
GERMANY? 


HAT will be done with Ger- 

many after V-E Day? What 
will be the Allied peace terms to 
Germany? 

No one knows the exact answers 
to these two questions. But we do 
have a good idea of the form the 
answers are likely to take. 

Broad plans for the occupation 
and the control of Germany were 
drawn up at the Crimea Conference 
last February. 

At this conference, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia 
agreed that after Germany is de. 
feated, she will be occupied by 
American, British, Russian and 
French troops. 

Each nation will occupy and con- 
trol a separate zone of Germany (see 
map). The Supreme Commanders of 
these four nations will form a cen- 
tral control commission, with head- 
quarters in Berlin. The control com- 
mission will coordinate*® the govern- 
ment of the four zones of occupa- 
tion. 

How long will Germany be occu- 
pied by Allied troops? Ten years? 
Twenty years? Fifty years? 

The length of time depends on 
the Germans themselves. 

Not until the Germans show that 
they can live as decent, peace-loving 
people will they be allowed to gov- 
ern themselves. Not until German 
militarism and Nazism have been 
wiped out will there be a place for 
the Germans in the family of na- 
tions. The United Nations are agreed 
on one thing: Germany must never 


again be allowed to upset the peace. 

This is not all. 

Allied armies 
many’s cities. 

The troops will remain in control 
until the Germans have paid for the 
destruction they have wreaked on 
helpless nations. 

This time, German reparations 
will not be paid in money, but in 
kind. This means that the Germans 
will be compelled to rebuild the 
transportation systems they have de- 
stroyed. They will be required to re- 
place the factories and the docks 
they have bombed. They will have 
to rebuild, brick by brick, the build- 
ings they have wrecked. 

Allied patrols will scour the streets 
and mountain hide-outs of Germany, 
until the last Nazi war criminal has 
been brought to justice. 

The German army, air force, and 
navy will be disarmed and disband- 
ed. Not a gun, a plane, or a ship 
will remain to them. The Germans 
will be closely watched, so that they 
cannot secretly drill and train for 
another war. They will not be al- 
lowed to form  innocent-looking 
“glider clubs,” such as were used to 
train Luftwaffe pilots for war. 

Most important of all, the Ger- 
man General Staff — which used Hit- 
ler as their tool to re-militarize Ger- 
many — will be broken up. Never 


will occupy Ger- 


* Star means that word is defined on page 12. 
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German militarism must be destroyed. 





Press Association 


again will these Junker and Prus- 
sian militarists be able to destroy 
democracy in their own country and 
bring tyranny to other nations. 

The Crimea Conference decided 
on still another way to keep Ger- 
many from ever again breaking the 
peace. 

The Big Three realized that in 
modern times no nation can wage 
war successfully unless she has great 
industries to produce war materials. 

In World War II, German indus- 
try outranked that of any other na- 
tion on the continent of Europe. 
With vast war materials at her dis- 
posal Germany was able to produce 
the submarines, tanks, guns, and 
planes which have taken such a 
heavy toll of lives. 

After this war, all German heavy 
industry which can be used for mili- 
tary production will be eliminated 
or placed under control. Later in 
this article, we will discuss different 
methods by which this might be ac- 
complished. 


A JUST PEACE 


There has been a great deal of 
discussion about whether Germany 
should have a “hard” peace or a 
“soft” peace. 

The people who favor a soft peace 
say that we cannot blame 70 million 
Germans for the acts of their Nazi 
leaders. These people say that mili- 
tary defeat is enough punishment 
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for the German nation. They argue 
that harsh peace terms will keep 
alive in Germany the bitterness and 
hatred that might make the Ger- 
mans plot another war. 

“Bunk!” say the believers in a 
“hard” peace. They argue that it is 
no good “turning the other cheek” to 
a murderer. Germany, they say, was 
let off too lightly after her defeat in 
1918, and at once began preparing 
for this war. 

Few of us wish to see a peace as 
“soft” as the Versailles Treaty 
proved to be. We dare not trust Ger- 
many again. We dare not believe 
that defeat alone can reform people 
who for more than thirteen years 
have been taught to believe in the 
Nazi principles of greed, hate, and 
war 

Most Americans are agreed that 
the plans made for Germany during 
the Crimea Conference are just, and 
must be carried out. But we are not 
agreed on exactly how these plans 
can be carried cut successfully. 


DESTRUCTION OF NAZISM 


The United Nations have pledged 
themselves to: 

1. Destroy German militarism and 
Nazism. 

2. Eliminate or control all 
man heavy industry. 

3. Compel reparations in kind tor 
the destruction wrought by the Ger 
man armed torces. 


Ger 


Let us look at the problems which 
tace us in achieving these three ma 
jor aims. 

We have already begun the task 


of crushing Nazism and militarism 
in Germany. But the task is not easy. 

For months now, large areas of 
Germany have been occupied by 
Allied troops and are under the con- 
trol of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment (A.M.G.). 

As soon as the A.M.G. takes over 
a German town or city, it tries to 
wipe out every trace of Nazi rule in 
that town. Nazi laws are repealed. 
The Nazi party is outlawed. Nazi 
war criminals are arrested and held 
for trial. Nazi symbols, such as the 
swastika, are verboten — forbidden. 

But, in spite of all this, the A.M.G. 
has allowed some Nazis to remain in 
public office! Men who only a little 
while ago were heiling Hitler are 
permitted to keep their jobs in fire 
departments, sanitation departments, 
water departments, and so on. Even 
Nazi mayors hold office. Why? 

Because for twelve years, every 
post in these cities and towns has 
been filled by Nazis. There are few 
anti-Nazis left in Germany — and 
none with the skill, training, and ex- 
perience needed for these jobs. 

For this reason, we have had to 
keep Nazis in office, and will prob- 
ably do so as long as they cooperate 
with us. It will take years before 
enough democratic Germans can be 
trained to replace these Nazis. 


GERMAN INDUSTRY 


To destroy Germany's power to 
re-arm, it will not be enough if we 
merely tear down Germany’s arma- 
ment plants. A nation’s ability to re- 
arm herself does not depend solely 


Acme 


German civilians listen as U. S. soldier reads American military gov- 
ernment proclamation. Loudspeaker is used to broadcast information. 


Press Assn 
Nazi soldier runs with hands raised 
as he surrenders to American troops. 
How shall we re-educate Nazi youth? 


on arms plants already in existence. 
The U. S. has proved that if a nation 
has basic industries, she can quickly 
convert them to the production of 
war materials 

The U. S. had very tew war plants 
when war broke .out. But almost 
over-night, factories which made 
typewriters were making machine 
guns; factories which made tin cans 
were making bullets and shell cases; 
factories which made aluminum 
forgings were making aircraft parts 

Basic industries such as. steel. 
chemicals, machine tools, aluminum 
foundries, and shipyards are the 
chief things a country needs for the 
manufacture of weapons. 

Why, then, do we not remove all 
industry from Germany? The reason 
is that Germany's soil cannot sup 
port a nation of 70 million people 
Even a completely agricultural Ger 
many would have to import much 
of her foodstuffs. Without industries, 
Germany would have nothing to ex- 
port, in order to pay for what she 
was importing. \lso, German manu- 
factures are needed by the small, 
agricultural countries of Europe. 

Still more important, a Germany 
without industries could not pay in 
kind for the destruction she brought 
to Europe. She could not replace 
French locomotives, American ships. 
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Symbols at lower right of map represent zones in Germany which Allies will 


Russian factories, British machinery. 

However, certain basic industries 
in Germany can be eliminated and 
others controlled. German steel-pro- 
ducing areas may be given to 
France. German synthetic gasoline 
and chemical plants can be moved 
to other countries. A strict control 
can be kept over German imports of 
copper, aluminum ore, iron ore, mer- 
cury, manganese, petroleum, nickel, 
tungsten and others. Germany is 
poor in all these minerals — and all 
of them are vital in the production 
of war materials. 

Another plan for the control of 
German industry is to remove all 
electric power plants from Germany. 
This plan would force Germany to 
buy most of her electric power from 
neighboring countries. Then, if Ger- 
many threatened war, switches 





occupy after V-E Day. 





Industries shown are vital to any 


could be thrown all over Europe, 
paralyzing German industry at once. 


REPARATIONS 


After World War I, German rep- 
arations were fixed at 33 billion dol- 
lars. Germany protested that she 
could never pay such an amount. 
Yet, after Hitler’s rise to power, Ger- 
many spent 4 to 6 billion dollars a 
year on armaments. Since World 
War II began, Germany has spent 
several times this amount each year. 

Germany's bill for the destruction 
this time is much higher. It is esti- 
mated at between 600 and 800 bil- 
lion dollars! Russia’s share alone to- 
tals at least 150 billion dollars. It 
would take ten million Germans ten 
years to rebuild the war-torn areas 
of Russia. 

After the last war, an attempt was 


German war effort. 


made to have Germany pay her bill 
in cash. It failed. This time, Ger- 
many will pay in kind. 

The Germans for years gladly sac- 
rificed butter and other necessities 
so that Germany could produce can- 
nons. The Allies believe that the 
German people should continue to 
do without butter until they have 
rebuilt the destruction these cannons 
caused. When we remember the mil- 
lions the Germans killed, the suffer- 
ing they caused, the years of tor- 
ture, concentration camps, and star- 
vation — no price, in money or mate- 
rial, seems high enough. 

It can be seen that there is no easy 
answer to the question “What shall 
we do with Germany?” Yet, the 
answer must and will be found. We 
are paying too high a price for vic- 
tory to risk another bungled peace. 
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HEN Bib arrived home from 

school, she found Mom’s note 
on the hall table. It read: “Your 
father wants you to phone him at 
the office — about an interview!” 

Bib hurried to the phone and rang 
Pop's office. “Who've you got?” she 
asked excitedly, when he answered. 

“I haven't got,” Pop laughed, “but 
I know where you can get! Remem- 
ber the newspaper photograph of 
the Marines planting the Stars and 
Stripes on Mount Suribachi, during 
the Iwo Jima campaign? The famous 
photograph that inspired the 7th War 
Loan poster?” 

“Yes, but — who's the interview?” 
Bib pressed him. 

“The photographer who took the 
picture!” Pop said. “Joe Rosenthal, 
of the Associated Press. He’s going 
to speak at the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner tonight, launching the 
War Bond drive. I think you'll find 
him at the Midston Hotel now, if 
you hurry —” 

“I'm practically there!” Bib ex- 
claimed. “Thanks, Pop! See ya!” 


. 


A BIB AND TUCK STORY 


Phileg raphth 


Half a block from the house, Bib 
met Tuck, coming home. When he 
heard about her “assignment,” he 
eagerly joined her, and the two of 
them arrived at the Midston a few 
minutes later. 

As they entered the lobby, Tuck 
spotted a man in a war correspond- 
ent’s uniform, signing the room reg- 
ister. He nudged Bib and whispered, 
“Target sighted. Get ready for the 
bomb run!” 

But Bib was already closing in 
on the target. “Mr. Rosenthal?” she 
asked, and waited until he turned 
toward her. “We're from the Jeffer- 
son Junior high school newspaper. 








Hay » 





Pic. Franklin R. Sousley) 
(Dead ce 
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Sgt. Michael Strank (Dead) 

















| Phm2C John H Bradley (Wounded )| 
. ¢ id ‘ ‘ Ptc.Rene A. Gagnon | 








a : | Sot. Henry O.Hansen (Dead)} 


Could we — could you spare us a few 
minutes for an interview?” 

“I think so,” Rosenthal said, with 
a friendly smile. “I'll leave my bags 
here at the desk and we'll comman- 
deer® one of those lobby sofas.” 

When the three of them were seat- 
ed, Bib said, “We've seen your swell 
photo of the Marines on Mount Suri- 
bachi. Were you interested in pho- 
tography when you were in high 
school?” 

“Not particularly,” Rosenthal re- 
plied. “I was too busy trying to win 
a track award — and pass English.” 

“Oh, brother!” Tuck exclaimed. 
“If you passed, I'd like to know how 
you did it—or where you went to 
high school, so I could transfer!” 

Rosenthal laughed. “I finally 
passed — at McKinley Tech in Wasb- 
ington, D. C. But I wouldn't recom- 
mend my method. The week before 
graduation, I had to write a 1500- 
word essay for my teacher on Why 
I Should Pass English. And the-night 
before graduation, I had to memor- 
ize 21 lines of Shakespeare. What a 
night! 

“The track award was somewhat 
easier — or luckier,” he went on. “J 
was the smallest guy on the team and 
went out for pole vault! Fortunately 
for me, the No. 1 pole vaulter flunked 
out, the No. 2 man quit school to go 
to work, and — being No. 3 —I man- 
aged to win a ‘Circle T.’” 

“Then, how did you get into pho- 
tography?” Bib persisted. 

“After I finished high school,” 
Rosenthal told her, “I went to San 
Francisco to live with my two 
brothers. I landed a job as office boy 
with the NEA — Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. Some of the fel- 
lows in the office taught me how to 


Marines raise flag over Mt. Suriba- 
chi on Iwo Jima. This is the famous 
photo taken by Joe Rosenthal. Three 
of six Marines shown are now dead. 
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use a camera. I worked at it, and 
also took a course in journalism at 
night school. Pretty soon I got a job 
as reporter-photographer on the San 
Francisco News. I bounced back to 
NEA for a while, then went with 
Wide World Photos, which was 
bought by the Associated Press in 
1941. Then came the war.” 

“Would you rather be a war corre- 
spondent—or in there fighting?” 
Tuck wanted to know. 

“It isn’t always what you'd rather 
— it’s what you can do.” Rosenthal 
pointed to his thick-lensed glasses. 
“I was rejected by the Army and the 
Navy on account of my eyesight, but 
I was determined to see some action. 
After several tries, I got into the 
Maritime Service as a photographer 
assigned to the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. I made a trip to Eng- 
land and Africa in a convoy but, 
when I returned to the United States 
in January ‘44, the AP offered me a 
better chance to see action. I grabbed 
it! 

“This is my first trip home since 
February '44, and I've covered a lot 
of ground — and water during a year: 
New Guinea, Hollandia, four weeks 
at Guam, beginning with H-Hour; 
two H-Hours in three days during 
the Palau invasion — one at Peleliu, 
another at Angaur; a 7-weeks’ carrier 
tour when we were bombing For- 
mosa and Okinawa; the 2nd battle of 
the Philippines; then Iwo Jima. It’s 
very educational, you know,” he add- 
ed with a smile. “I used to think 
geography was dull!” 

“Not the way you're studying it,” 
Tuck commented. “You oughta hold 
the H-Hour record! In an invasion 
can a photographer go ashore any 
time he wants to?” 

“Any time he can get a ride on 
landing craft,” Rosenthal said. “I like 
to go in during the early hours, be- 
cause you get better action shots.” 

“But you don’t carry any weapons, 
do you?” Bib spdke up. “I should 
think you'd be scared stiff!” 

Rosenthal laughed. “Sure, you're 
scared! But in an invasion, there’s 
only one-way traffic, and you can't 
get a ride the other way! Sometimes 
you even have trouble getting your 
film back to a big boat, so it can be 
flown to a base for developing. 

“I usually take along about three 
days’ supply of film,” he continued, 



















Press Assocjation photos 


U. S. Marines, photographed by Joe Rosenthal, go ‘over the top” of a sand 
dune as they hit the beach in our recent invasion of Jap-held lwo Jima. 


“and a day's rations, which I can 
stretch to three. But I try to get my 
film out at the end of each day.” 

Tuck couldn't wait any longer. 
“Now, tell us how you got the Iwo 
Jima photo. Was that D-Day?” 

“No, that was D-Day plus four,” 
Rosenthal said. “I'd been on a large 
ship overnight and, after taking pic- 
tures of Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal and Lieutenant-General Hol- 
land Smith, who were aboard, I 
bummed a ride to shore. I saw some 
Marines going up the side of a hill, 
carrying a U. S. flag, so I asked an- 
other Marine what they were doing. 
He said they were going to plant the 
flag on top of Mount Suribachi. 

“This was an important spot. Its 
capture meant that large numbers of 
Marines would be released to wheel 
around and cut off the Japs from 
reinforcements. So I beat it up there!” 

“Was there gunfire nearby during 
your trek up the hill?” Tuck quer- 
ied.” 

“Not very near. About 200 yards 
away, Rosenthal shrugged, as if 200 
yards was 200 miles. “As the Ma- 
rines reached the top of the hill, I 
picked a spot about 40 feet back, 
then rolled up a couple of stones and 
stood on them. I snapped a quick 
shot — like taking an action shot at 
a football game. I had no idea 
whether it would be a good shot or 
not.” 

Rosenthal paused before he went 
on. “In fact, I’ve always thought that 
to get a good picture, you have to 
work for it. So, after several quick 
ones, I posed a shot with some more 
Marines from the hillside. They were 


bad actors — and not particularly in- 
terested in picture-posing while un- 
der Jap fire! I had the dickens of a 
time getting them to pose, but they 
finally did.” 

“Was it —the one?” Bib put in. 

Rosenthal shook his head. “I got 
my film off that night. The next day 
I had a cable from our Guam office, 
saying ‘Good going’ —or something 
like that. I thought they were talk- 
ing about the posed picture. Five 
days later, when I reached Guam, 
I found that it was the first one — 
the ‘quickie,’ un-posed. As I looked 
at it,” he added, with a shy smile, “I 
decided it was pretty good, too.” 

“Pretty good?” Tuck repeated. 
“Everybody says it’s one of the great 
pictures of the war.” 

“Well, let’s compromise,” Rosen- 
thal insisted modestly, “and say it 
was pretty good —and lucky.” 

— Gay Heap 





JOE ROSENTHAL 


This story is 
based on an inter- 
view with Joe Ro- 
senthal, Associated 
Press _ photogra- 
pher with the war- 
time still picture 
pool. Rosenthal 
landed with the in- 
vading Marines on 
Iwo Jima. His pictures were the first 
original photos of Marines ashore on 
the island to reach the United States. 
His photo, Old Glory Goes Up on 
Mt. Suribachi, was the inspiration 
for the 7th War Loan poster. 


Rosenthal 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


SAM BURGER, Editor 





The Ocean of Air 


Man lives on the sea-floor ot 
an ocean of air. 

This ocean of air, sometimes 
called the atmosphere, extends 
above us to a height otf over 
600 blanket of 
gases, mostly nitrogen and oxy- 


miles. It is a 





gen, whic h is held to the earth’s 
surface by the pull of gravity. 
Air weight. It 
down upon every square inch 
of the earth’s with a 
weight of 14.7 pounds. Every 
square foot of our body is un- 


has presses | 


| 


surtace 


der a pressure of more than one 
ton. This pressure does not hurt 
us because our bodies were de- 
signed by nature for life on the 
sea-floor of this air ocean. 

There are four different 
els in this ocean of air. 


lev 


First is the troposphere, which 
contains more than half the air 
in the air ocean. The troposphere 
rises from the earth’s surface to 
a height of about 10 miles at the 
Equator, and of about five miles 
at the north and south poles. 

Above the troposphere is a 





thin, cloud-like layer composed 
of volcanic dust, ash, sand par- 
ticles, and smoke. It is called 
the tropopause. The tropopause 
divides the 


the stratosphere 


troposphere from 


Three Lions 


Weather 
women 


forecasting is a career 
in aviation often follow. 


Three Lions 


Sighting through a theodolite, she 
observes path and speed of winds. 


The stratosphere, where some 
day huge air clippers may fy, 
is a region of very thin air. It 
extends to a height of about 50 
miles. 

Above this is the fourth level 
—the ionosphere. Little is 
known about the ionosphere, ex- 
cept that the air in it must be 
very thin. The strange northern 
lights (aurora take 
place in The | 
ionosphere is also a “radio roof,” | 
which back all radio 
transmitted from earth. 

Stratosphere flying will be 
ideal, there are no 
winds, no clouds, or weather in 
the stratosphere. 

Here in the troposphere, the 
part of the air ocean in which 
we live, are formed the clouds, 
the winds, the rain, the hail, 
the fog, and all other weather 
changes. Every pilot must know 
in detail what weather he can 
expect along every step of his 
flight. We on the earth’s surface 
want to know about local 
weather conditions on the earth 
itself. 


borealis ) 


the ionosphere. 


bounces 
waves 


because 





Weather Forecasting 
The 
what the weather conditions are | 


pilot must also know 
at the different altitudes of 
flight, what the winds aloft are | 
like, where he can expect ice, 
what the visibility is at different 


levels, and many other rapidly | 
changing factors. And he must 


know these things in advance! 
Each day the mystery of 


weather must be solved by the 
weathermen — and women - 
who keep our airways open. 

Four times each day, every 
day in the year, at more than 
350 weather stations in air- 
ports, cities, mountain-tops, and 
other places, skilled observers 
take a careful look at the weath- 
er. With the aid of scientific in- 
struments, they take soundings 
in the air ocean, and reveal its 
secrets. 

These observers record the 
humidity, the exact temperature 
of the air, wind speed and di- 
rection. They observe the types 
»%f clouds above them, and which 
way these clouds are moving. 

They send aloft helium-filled 
balloons, which are watched 
through an instrument called a 
“theodolite.” By means of this 
instrument, which resembles a 
surveyor’s telescope, they calcu- 
late the speed and drift of the 
balloon as it rises. This tells 
them the movement of air cur- 
rents (winds) aloft. 

Each day, at 2:30 a.m., 
E.S.T., all report: are tele- 
graphed in code to Washington 





A “Mickey Set” is the 
Air Forces’ name for radar 
equipment. 


Next week: Who's a 
“Paddle foot?” 














There, the data is assembled on 
a huge weather map. Skilled 
meteorologists work over these 
maps, which predict the weath- 
er for the entire country — and 
the ‘weather at 6000, 10,000, 
and 14.000 feet above sea level. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Blind flying will be made easier by this new instrument, which will 
give absolute altitude within ten feet of the nearest solid object. 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS (1858-1936) 
Builder of Our Modern Navy 


EW officers have had as stormy a career as the fearless, outspoken William 
S. Sims, and none played a more active part in modernizing our Navy. 
When Sims entered the Naval Academy in 1876 the United States had a 
Navy of obsolete wooden ships, propelled chiefly by sails and armed mainly 
with out-of-date guns. When he retired in 1922, the United States was in the 
front rank of naval powers with a fleet distinguished for its fighting spirit. 
Sims was born in Port Hope, Canada, of American parents who moved 
to Pennsylvania during his boyhood. As a young lieutenant on duty in China, 
Sims gained fame when he sent directly to President Theodore Roosevelt a 
report criticizing naval gunnery as hopelessly inaccurate. His work on gun- 
nery won him the title of “the man who taught the Navy how to shoot.” 
During World War | he commanded all U. S. Naval Forces operating in 
European waters. 




















































2. During an inspection tour of the monitor Monterey, Sims 


/$ THAT YOUNG WHIPPERSNAPPER ‘ : . 
discussed her shortcomings in blunt language. 


CRAZY? HE SAYS “THE 
KENTUCKY /§ NOTA 
BATHLESH/P AT Ali /* 
























GOT 70 HAND (7 70 Si/MS!/ THE MEN 
ACTUALLY GET INTO BRAWLS OVER 
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3. Put in charge of naval target practice 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, Sims im- 
proved the gunnery methods and devel- 
oped a spirit of competition in the fleet. 


SHE 1$ A@OUT THE SNAPE 
OF A SWEET POTATO 
TWAT HAS BURST FROM 
BOILING. SHE ORAWS 14 
FEET OF MUO FORWARD, 
AND (6 FEET OF SLIME AFT!, 









1. Sims first aroused the anger of 
his superiors when he sharply 
criticized the battleship Kentucky, 
pride of the fleet in 1900. 


























1 CAN SYMPATHIZE WITH ) 
MITCHELL BECAUSE MY 
CAREER WAS LARGELY 
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5. When Colonel “Billy” 


Mitchell was court mar- 
tialed in 1925 after his criti- 
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4. In 1917-18 Sims played a major part in the anti-submarine 
campaign. He hammered away in reports to Washington until 
the convoy system was used to protect shipping. 

Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 


cism of Army and Navy 
aviation policies, Admiral 
Sims defended him. 
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Is it dry and brittle . . . messy loo 


hard to manage? Scratch your head and see | 


if your scalp can pass the famous Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you’d better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 


Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 


And it relieves dryness and removes loose | 


dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, 
it contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 


resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair | > 


not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For ten-day trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM 5, Buffalo 8, N. Y 


“drool 
ae bers today! 


At your barber 
or druggist... 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 


CREAM-oiL 


FORMVULa 
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Chlorophyll and You 


If we had chlorophyll in our skins, 
as plants have in their leaves, we would 
no longer have to eat to live. 

We could satisfy our hunger simply 
by taking a drink of mineral water, a 
deep breath, and staying in the sun- 
light for a few hours. 

Perhaps it is just as well that we 
can’t do this. Eating is fun, as well as 
essential. Besides, we'd have gruesome 
green complexions. Chlorophyll is the 
pigment that makes plants appear 
green. 

Chemists have found out that there 
are two kinds of chlorophyll; type a: 
C;;H72MgN,O;"%H,O and type db: 
Cs5HzpMgn Og. 

In spite of this knowledge, no chem- 
ist has discovered how to make it. It is 
found only in the cells of living plants. 
| Some plants cannot make chlorophyll. 
|These plants are either colorless or 
white. 
| Chemically, chlorophyll is a catalyst. 
This is a substance which causes chem- 
| ical reactions merely by being present. 
It takes no part in the reaction itself. 

When this green catalyst is present 
in plants, photosynthesis is possible. 
“Photo” means light. “Synthesis” means 








EZ : | 


DAAC 


to combine. In photosynthesis, light 
energy changes water and carbon diox- 
ide into starch or sugar, while oxygen 
is set free. 


Co, + H,O + light > 
(carbon dioxide) (water) 
C,H, .0, s A 6 O2 
(glucose) (free oxygen) 


This reaction occurs only when 
chlorophyll is present. 

The life processes of all green plants 
depend upon this reaction. In turn, ani- 
mal life depends for food upon the sub- 
stances which green plants manufac- 
ture. 

The reaction of photosynthesis is the 
most important che.nical process which 
takes place outside our bodies. Equally 
important chemical changes take place 
within our bodies. 

Most important of these is perhaps 
the oxidation * of the food we eat. The 
substance responsible for this — haemo- 
globin, the red pigment in our blood — 
is almost identica) to chlorophyll in its 
chemical composition. 

It is only within recent years that the 
tull importance of chlorophyll has been 
appreciated. It is invaluable as a source 
of Vitamin A. We are now told to “Eat 
green vegetables.” 


& Star means that word is defined on page 12. 
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Schoenfeld Collection 


1. A submarine? 
2. A bridge caisson? 
3. A turret ship? 
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lech-WNick- Cues 
AIR THERMOMETER 


Nick followed Tech into the Science 
Department, where they went every 
Friday afternoon to prepare “set-ups” 
for lectures. 

“What’s the assignment for today?” 
he asked. 

“Mr. Dix wants an air thermometer 
made for Monday morning's lecture.” 
Tech said. 

“Air thermometer?” 
“What's that?” 

“It’s a very sensitive thermometer. 
Instead of mercury or alcohol, it con- 
tains air which expands and contracts. 
It is used chiefly as a heat detector. To 
make an air thermometer, we'll need a 
support, one 250cc Florence flask. a 
beaker or glass, a one-hole stopper, |5 
inches of glass tubing, a piece of paper, 
and some ink.” 

Nick quickly assembled the necessary 
materials on a table. “Now what?” 

“Insert the tube into the stopper, 
then fit the stopper into the flask. After 
that, pour the ink into the beaker and 
dip the other end of the tube into it.” 

Nick followed Tech’s instructions. 
“Don’t forget to slip the paper on the 
tube the way it is in the diagram,” Nick 
reminded him. “What do we do next?” 


echoed = Nick. 





“Mr. Dix’s note says to heat the flask | 


gently until six or seven bubbles of air 
escape from the tube. Then let it cool.” 
“I guess the heat of this candle flame 
will do it.” 
Nick warmed the flask with the flame 
of a candle as Tech watched. 
“That’s enough heat. Six 
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bubbles | 







have come out and there’s another. 
Let’s watch it while it cools,” Tech 
directed. 

“Look! The ink’s rising in the tube!” 
cried Nick. 

“It should stop rising when it’s about 
half way up,” Tech said. “There — it 
has. Now, it is ready for use as a ther- 
mometer. The air in the flask will ex- 


pand, depending upon whether it is 
heated or cooled. When it expands, the 
ink will go down in the tube. When it 
contracts, the pressure of the outside 
air will push the ink farther up in the 
tube.” 

“I wonder who 
Nick. 

“It was Galileo,” Tech replied. 


invented it?” said 








Here’s what 
tanks say 
in battle 









‘ ~ 


Parts of actual radio conversa- 
tions between tanks recorded 
during the recapture of Guam: 


“All Tanks. Move out. Red Two 
and Red Three, you are too close. 
Green Four, not so fast. Guide is 
right. Open out and keep an eye 
on the infantry behind you.” 


“Red One from Green Four. I’m 
moving out left to take a pillbox. 
All right to fire?” 





“Green Four. Don’t fire. The 
Fourth Marines are over there 
somewhere. Run up and turn 
around on the box to crush it.” 
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TankMen see out through narrow 
slits or peep-holes. They depend on 
good communications between tanks 
for their eyes and ears—to help pro- 
tect each other, and to fight the 
enemy as a team. The multi-channel 
tank radios they use were designed 






by Bell Telephone Laboratories’ 
scientists in co-operation with the 
Signal Corps, and were built by 
Western Electric workers. This is 
another example of the many ways 
Bell System research and manufac- 
turing is helping our armed forces. 
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IN LIMITED 

CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 

BY AMERICA’S LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN { 
MANUFACTURER 
DAVID KAHN, INC. 7 


WEAREVER // 
Refill Leads / 


at all 
stationery 
counters 
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What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


t. WHAT TO DO WITH GER- 
MANY 


Answer the following questions. Score 
4 points for each correct answer.’ Total 
28. 

1. Name the four nations that will 
occupy Germany after V-E Day. (a) 
, (b) 
(c) , (d) 

2. In what German city will the cen- 
tral control commission representing 
these four nations be located? 














3. What do the letters A. M. G. 





4. At what conference were the basic 


,| plans for controlling Germany made? 





My . vcore 


| 2. GREEN MATTER 


Check the correct ending to each of 


| the following statements. Score 6 points 
| each. Total, 30. 


1. You can get your fill of chloro 
phyll by (a) eating green vegetables; 
(b) drinking water; (c) staying out in 
the sunlight. 

2. A substance which causes chemical 


| reactions is called (a) a cataclysm; (b) 


a catalyst; (c) a catastrophe. 
3. Photosynthesis is a process of (a) 
developing your own pictures; (b) mak- 


|| ing artificial materials; (c) changing 


water and carbon dioxide into starch 
or sugar. 
4. The red pigment in our blood is 


| (a) haemoglobin; (b) globules; (c) 


goblins. 

5. Plants that cannot make chloro- 
phyll are (a) lazy; (b) colorless or 
white; (c) anemic. 


My score 


3. MAP STUDY 


Here is a list of 18 cities. Nine ot 
them are in Germany. Nine are in 
other parts of Europe. In the blank after 


| each city, write a G if it is in Cer- 


many, write the name of the nation in 
which it is located if it is not in Ger- 
many. Score 1 point each. Total, 18. 


Bremen 
Hamburg 
Vienna 
Leipzig 
Antwerp 
Metz 
Nancy 
Warsaw 























SNAAh ON 





. Paris 
. Magdeburg 
. Breslau 
2. Munich 
3. Prague 
. Stettin 
. Brussels 
. Kiel 
. Ulm 


. Krakow 
































My score 


4. NUMBERS IN THE AIR 


Below is a series of short questions, 
each to be answered by one of the 
numbers in the parentheses: (50; 600; 
350; 14.7). Write each number in the 
blank after the question it answers. 
Score 6 points each. Total, 24. 

1. How many miles up does the “air- 
ocean” extend? 

2. How many pounds of air presses 
on every square inch of the earth’s sur- 
face? 

3. How many miles up 1s the strato- 
sphere? 

4. About how many weather sta- 
tions are there in the U. S.? 


My score 


Total score_______VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Words starred * elsewhere in the magazine 
are defined below. 


commandeer (kom-man-DEER), p. 6. 
To seize for military service. Therefore, 
in an everyday use of the word, com- 
mandeer would mean to take forcible 
possession of something. 

coordinate (ko-OR-dih-nate), p. 3. 
To harmonize; to bring together for 
smoother action; to work in well-or- 
dered harmony. 

marshaling (MAR-shal-ing), p. 13. 
To guide or lead; to arrange in order. 

oxidation (ox-ih-DAY-shun), p. 10. 
Exposing a substance to oxygen. Usu- 
ally, there is a change in the substance 
— for example, if you expose a sliced 
apple to air, you will notice that the 
apple turns brown. That is an example 
of oxidation. 

philatelist (fi-LAT-a-list), p. 18. 
Stamp collector. 


PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Palau (pah-LAW), p. 7 
Peleliu (PEH-leh-lieu), p. 7 





Unifed Nations Stamp 


UNITED NATIONS 
APRIL 25,1945" 


FRANKLIN O. ROOSEVELT 








RESIDENT ROOSEVELT - spent 

some of his last moments of con- 
sciousness before he died, discussing 
stamps with Mme. Elizabeth Shumatoflt, 
the artist who was sketching him. 

“Wait till you see the San Francisco 
stamp,” he told her enthusiastically. 

The President was referring to the 
stamp issued on April 25 to commem- 
orate the United Nations Organization 
Conference in San Francisco. 

The stamp, shown above, was 
changed shortly after President Roose- 
velt died to include his name after the 
quotation: “Towards United Nations 
April 25, 1945.” 

The United Nations stamp is a 
worthy tribute ‘> Franklin D. Roose- 


velt, who is both the father of the Con- 
ference and the originator of the stamp. 

Here is the story of the stamp’s or- 
igin, as told by Postmaster General 
Frank C. Walker. 

“Like all the American people, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was deeply concerned 
with the San Francisco Conference,” 
Mr. Walker said. “He wanted to be sure 
that nothing was neglected in marshal- 
ing * the sentiment of the world toward 
making the Conference a success. 

“Late one night, the President called 
me from Warm Springs and told me 
that he had been giving much thought 
to the proposed stamp. The design, he 
said, should be as simple as possible. 
He then suggested the words: “Toward 
United Nations April 25, 1945.’ The 
border, he thought, should be plain. 
He approved having a small branch of 
laurel at the bottom as the sole decora- 
ation. The stamp is printed in blue. 

“The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing drew up several sketches. I sent 
them on to Warm Springs, and history's 
most famous philatelist* initialed the 
one which he thought might be most 
inspiring — which might have the deep- 
est influence on the people of the world. 

“Even the cost of the stamp was 
based upon what might be most help- 
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ful to the cause of world peace. The 
new stamp is to be of the 5-cent de- 
nomination, so that letters going all over 
the world may bring a reminder of 
peace for the people. The stamp is also 
a reminder of the labors for peace of 
the President of the United States.” 
President Roosevelt was to have pur- 
chased the first stamp from Postmaster 
Walker at San Francisco on April 25th. 
The purchase would have been a sym- 
bol of his belief in lasting peace. 
Thirteen days after the President's 
death, the stamp was put on sale in 
San Francisco only. The next day, other 
post offices in the United States were 
permitted to sell this stamp — a symbol 
of hope to the United Nations and a 
tribute to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
President Roosevelt became enthvsi- 
astic about stamp collecting when he 
was still a schoolboy. One day, rum- 
maging through the attic of his home 
in Hyde Park, he discovered some dip- 
lomatic correspondence that had once 
belonged to his grandfather Delano. 
These letters bore Hong Kong stamps. 
It was then that young Roosevelt em- 
barked on the collection which became 
famous during his presidency. 


* Star means that word is defined on page 12. 








Get a supply of Coca-Cola today. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Can you tie this?... Have a Coke 








...or back again to an old family custom 


He knows he’s back at home base when Mom brings in the Coca-Cola from 
the family refrigerator. All hands gather ‘round and the reunion starts off 
with refreshment. The words Have a Coke always strike the old spark of 
familiar friendliness. Be sure there’s enough Coke on hand at your house. 


MOE 


-the global 
high-sign 


You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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BABE RUTH, 
the most pop- 
ular and colorful 
player of all 
time. 





Va 


Read his story, "My Bats,"' in the 
1945 FAMOUS SLUSGER YEAR 
BOOK. Ask your dealer for 
our copy or ag 5c to Dept. 
52, Hillerich & Bradsby 

, Louisville 2, Ky. 















SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 








VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 


ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian Airmail | ao Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send « for postage 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA 





owners 


196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 


@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 
@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 
any General Motors dealer 





or use the coupon below 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1819 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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please print 
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Make of car 
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It's a Fact 


TTENTION, ali you baseball bugs. 





Wanna know what team has 
| copped the most pennants since 1900? 
What club has won the most world 
series? Which league is the stronger— 
| American or National? Here’s the dope, 
all lined up for you in this table: 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

















Pennants World Series 
Team Won Won 
(ioe Tek ee 1 10 
Philadelphia ——---__ 9 5 
Boston t 5 
Detroit — 6 1 
Chicago — 4 2 
Washington 3 1 
| Cleveland 1 1 
| St. Louis 1 rs) 
| NATIONAL LEAGUE 
|New York —— 13 4 
| Chicago aa ee 2 
‘St. Louis ee 5 
| Pittsburgh 6 _/ 
Brooklyn noms 0 
Cincinnati entices 3 2 
DO jee 86 1 
1 ty) 


| Philadelphia ——_ 


As you can see, the Yankees are in a 
class by themselves. They have won 14 
pennants and 10 world series. The 
Giants are a close second in pennants 
won, with 13. But the Yankees have 
/won all their pennants since 1921. In 
short, they've copped the American 
League flag 14 times in the past 24 
years! 


Insofar as world series champion- 
ships are concerned, the Yankees, with 
10, have no competition. The Philadel- 
phia Athletics, the Boston Red Sox and 
the St. Louis Cardinals are next with 
5 each. The Red Sox, however, own 
the best average—they’ve won 5 of the 
6 world series they've played in. 

The losing-est world series team is 
the Giants. They’ve lost 9 of their 13 
series. Right behind them are the Chi- 
cago Cubs, who have lost 7 out of 9; 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, 4 out of 6; and 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, who have lost 
all 4 of the series in which they've 
played. 

Which league is the stronger? Well, 
judging by world series play—and that 
| certainly is a good index—the American 
| | League has it all over the National. In 
| the 41 series played since 1903 (there 
| w as no series in 1904), the American 
| League has put it over the National 
League 25 times! 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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FROM OUR 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

Many Yankee soldiers, sailors, and 
marines have visited our shores. And 
many New Zealanders have been trained 
in the U. S., so I guess we have some- 
thing in common. All the Yanks I have 
met say they are going to visit New 
Zealand thoroughly after the war. 

As the Japs have been pushed back, 
the American bases have moved closer 
to Japan, and so not many Americans 
are around town these days. 

We “kiwis” believe that New Zealand 
s “God's country.” In the north is a 
90-mile beach, with stretches marked 
off for automobile races. There is also 
big-game fishing off the coastline. The 
biggest fish in the world have been 
caught in New Zealand waters. 

Auckland, New Zealand’s largest city, 
has 250,000 people. At Rotorua, there 
is the thermal region with hot springs 
and trout fishing. Waiorou is famous for 
its skiing and winter sports. 

In the southern part of the island, 
the cities of Nelson and Marlborough 
grow fruit, which is exported to foreign 
countries. New Zealand is slightly larger 
than New England, and has a popula- 
tion of 1% million. Most of the people 
are engaged in farm work. New Zealand 
is fast becoming an industrial country, 
as war demands create a need for manu- 
factured items. 

Leslie Gillis 
Hamilton, Auckland Province 
New Zealand 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


On the cover of the March 26th issue 
there is a map of France. On this map 
there are three yellow sections. One 
stands for Paris and the Arc de 
Triomphe. What do the other two stand 
for? . 

Stuart Fishman 
P. S. 206 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editor's note: The second yellow draw- 
ing is a picture of the Chenonceau Chateau, 
an historic castle on the Loire River. All 
along the Loire are situated many ancient, 
beautiful castles like Chenonceau. For dec- 
ades they have helped to make France a 
mecca for tourists. The third yellow sketch 
on the map shows an ancient bridge, which 
dates back to the Greek and Roman occu- 
pation. Southern France has many ruins — 
relics of the Greco-Roman conquests. 
































































































ACROSS 


1. The legislative body in Germany. 
5. Inhabitant of Asia. 

8. Sailor. 

9. Afternoon. 

10. Insect. 


12. Important city in Brazil. 

14. Egyptian sun god. 

16. The negative. 

17. River in France. 

20. Trinket. 

22. Towards. 

23. Simpleton; dolt. 

25. Maddened. 

26. Latin American nation not represented 
at the Inter-American Conference. 
















2. German industrial city north of 
Cologne. 

3. Converse. 

4. Nation led by Hitler. 

6. Tag. 

7. Middle eastern nation represented at 





the San Francisco Conference. 

9. Greek letter P. 

10. European nation being liberated by 
Russian Army. 

ll. Prefix meaning three. 

18. Extremely warm. 

15. Soon; presently. 

18. Combining form meaning dawn. 

19. Hearing organ. 

21. Large body of water. 

24. Quickly; with speed. 

Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week 















Last Week's Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Germany; 7-hate; 
10-Iwo; 12-nil; 14-ash; 16-Enid; 
20-it; 22-Taft; 24-neo; 26-sue; 
30-I’m; 3l-sac; 33-Gestapo. 
DOWN: 2-Rhine; 3-Maginot; 4-at; 
6-Ga.; 8-lost; 9-Berlin; 11-W. A.; 
Hitler; 17-defunct; 2l-team; 23-tee; 
use; 3l-i.e.; 32-as. 


8-La.; 9-brig; 
18-ti; 19-ore; 
27-Aru; 29-near; 







5-N.E.L.; 
13-liras; 15- 
25-or; 28- 


“1 Can Dream, Can’t I?” 


Bob: “I just got a check trom home.” 

Bill: “Then pay me the five dollars 
you owe me.” 

Bob: “Wait until I tell you the rest of 
my dream.” 


Delores Conroy, Central Schooi. South Haven. Mich. 


Flying Low 

A farmer from up in the mountains 
came to town on his yearly trip with a 
wagon load of corn, sweet potatoes, and 
other produce to exchange at the city 
market. As he approached the city, he 
saw a sign reading: “Speed Limit, 15 
Miles an Hour.” 

Frantically stepping on the accelera- 
tor, he muttered: “I don’t believe we 
can make it.” 


Norms Marie King, Hosiclare (1l.) Jr. HB. 8 


A Splitting Joke 
Pupil to teacher: “Is ‘waterworks’ all 


one word or do you spell it with a hy- 
drant in the middle?” 


David Hansen, Central Jr. H. S.. Kewanee, ILL 


A Bad Spell of It 


Doctor: “Did you ever 
trouble with dyspepsia?” 

Recruit: “Only once, sir. 
spell it.” 
Eloise Uufty 


have any 


1 tried to 
Booker T. Washington School, Chester, Pa 


Get the Point(s)? 


Mike, the plumber, was requested to 
repair a gas leak in the Hightower Man- 
sion. When he was admitted, the butler 
saic to Mike: “You had better be care- 
ful of the floors. They have just been 
polished.” 

“Oh, there’s no danger ot me slipping 
on them,” replied Mike. “I have spikes 
on my shoes.” 

Donna Hagelberger, School 78, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Dorothy 
Aydelotte, Pittsville H. S., Willards, 
Md. 


A general was stopped by a beggar, 
who asked for some money. “Don’t re- 
fuse a trifle, sir,” pleaded the beggar, 
“I’m an old soldier.” 

“An old soldier, eh?” said the gen- 
eral skeptically. “Suppose we put you to 
a test. Ten-shun! Eyes right! Eyes front! 
Stand at ease! Now, what else might I 
order?” 

“Present alms?” suggested the beg- | 
gar. 
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BOOKLET 
TODAY! 


SEE 
HOW TO 
TAKE OFF. 





Also full-color photos of Piper 

models, color drawings of plane 

construction, controls and instru- 

ments. For booklet send 10c in 

stamps or coin for 
ostage-handling. 

Piper Aircraft 

ation, Dept. J555, 
Lock Haven, Penna. 


P/PER CUB 


LEARN MACHINIST TRADE 
TOOL & DIE MAKING 
in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.1. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S. Michigan Chicago 5, Hil. 
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14K. GOLD FINISH 
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TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 


1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 23 H.S. BROOKLYN (24), NM. Y. 
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JACK COOMBS — Baseball Coach, Duke University 

















BASEBALL 


‘Baseball is a lot of fun, and you can get a lot out of it in phys- 
ical health. But you must put something into it, too. Nobody 
can help you bat out a hit or catch a fly. But everybody must 
team up on relays, double plays and bunt situations. You owe 
it to your teammates to keep in the best possible shape. That 
extra step you lose through poor conditioning may mean the 
difference between an out and a hit, between winning the game 
or losing it.’’—Jack Coombs 


* 


“Mr. Peanut’’ has been a pal of baseball players—and other 
athletes—because of the extraordinary energy value of Planters 
Peanuts. Now he is a buddy of men in the armed forces—and 
for the same reason. Even on distant Pacific islands you'll find 
fellows nibbling on jumbo Planters Peanuts—the biggest, meati- 
est peanuts grown. But “Mr. Peanut’’ hasn’t forgotten the 
Planters fans on the home front. You can still get Planters Pea- 
nuts in the handy 5c bags—and with all the goodness, crispness 
and flavor of their big brothers serving overseas. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 





. 

{| 

a BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 
‘ Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 


7% a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


5c 


Bags or 1I5¢ and two 5c Planters . 


Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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WHAT T0 DO WITH GERMANY 
FOREMOST OF PEACE PROBLEMS 


GERMANY — pp. 3, 4, 5 


This week’s Theme Article can also be classified as a 
Building a Better World feature, for the problem of “What 
to Do with Germany” is the most complex and hazardous 
of the problems of the peace. Moreover, with German terri- 
tory in Allied hands, Germany is no longer a problem for 
speculation but one for intelligent action. 

Last week’s Theme Article on the rise of Nazism in Ger- 
many gave pupils background material on which to base 
their judgment of the kind of peace which should be im- 
posed upon Germany. Stimulate discussion by writing these 
three quotations on the blackboard — the first by Britain’s 
Lord Vansittart, the most outspoken exponent of a “hard 
peace”; the second by Dorothy Thompson, in answer to 
Lord Vansittart; and the third by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in a speech made last October. 

1. “The Germans are guilty as a nation and must be 
treated accordingly, without sentiment or softness, as an 
international danger, as a menace to mankind, until they 
are completely transformed.” 

2. “Hitler and the Nazis never got more than 37 per 
cent of the vote in any free election. Hitler became Chan- 
cellor when his power was waning, not waxing.” 

3. “We bring no charge against the German race, as such, 
for we cannot believe that God has enternally condemned 
any race of humanity. . . . But there is going to be a stern 
punishment for all those in Germany directly responsible 
for this agony of mankind.” 

Class discussion: Note that each commentary gives a 
differing interpretation of the part that the German people 
played in the war. Vansittart condemns the entire race of 
Germans, Dorothy Thompson tries to show that only “37 
per cent” are responsible for Nazism. How do you inter- 
pret President Roosevelt’s statement? With which of the 
three statements do you agree? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What part should the United States take in maintain- 
ing order in Germany after the war? How soon should our 
armed forces be brought home? 

2. What measures should the A.M.G. (Allied Military 
Government) take to encourage the growth of democracy in 
Germany? 


a 
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Theme Article: Canada 

Short Story: The Magic Horse of Samarkand 

Air Week: Weather in Warfare 

Science and Invention: Liquid Air 

Builders of America: Luther Burbank 

“Tomorrow the World” Prize Essay and Contest 
Winners 

COMING! In the May 21 issue, Junior Scholastic 
will present a two-page, illustrated review VQ, caver- 
ing the entire 16 issues of the spring term. 











3. How do you think a German might feel about the 
proposal that he be compelled to work for one of the 
United Nations to rebuild Europe? Do you think using Ger- 
man labor in other nations might upset Europe’s economic 
balance? Cause unemployment? Why, or why not? 

4. How do you believe A.M.G. officials should determine 
which Germans to trust in giving them government posi- 
tions? ; 


Fact Questions 

1. What four nations will occupy Germany? At what 
conference was this decided? 

2. What is meant by the phrase “payment in kind?” 

3. Why must heavy German industries be carefully con- 
trolled? 

4. What would be the purpose of cutting off electric 
power from Germany? 


BIB AND TUCK — pp. 6, 7 


The D-Day dangers to which Joe Rosenthal exposed him- 
self illustrate the perilous conditions under which war pho- 
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tographers and correspondents work. Have the class discuss 
the contributions that men like Joe Rosenthal and the late 
Ernie Pyle have made to (a) victory; (b) civilian and soldier 
morale; (c) the cause of lasting peace in their conscientious 
coverage of the news. 

Note: War correspondents go into battle unarmed because, 
according to the Geneva Convention, they are to be treated 
~ if captured — as civilians, not as military personnel. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Would you like to be a war correspondent? 

2. What qualities do you think a war correspondent 
needs? Does Joe Rosenthal possess these qualities? 

3. What does the famous photo of the flag-raising on Mt. 
Suribachi mean to you? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name three campaigns in which Joe Rosenthal par- 
ticipated. 
2. What was Rosenthal’s most tamous photo? Where was 


it taken? 2 


AIR WEEK — p. 8 


Pupils can study the effects of air pressure first-hand by 
observing the day to day changes of a barometer. Have 
pupils refer to “Weather, Rules for foretelling,” in the World 
Almanac. If a barometer can be purchased, or borrowed 
from the science labs, a committee of pupils might act as 
classroom meteorologists, using the World Almanac’s in- 
structions 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is a scientific knowledge of weather conditions 
important to pilots? 


2. How does weather influence military strategy? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name the four difterent levels in the “air ocean.” 
2. What is the weight of air which presses on each square 
inch of the earth’s surface? 


+ 


3. What does a meteorologist do? 


QUICK QUIZ 


|. What are the initials of the Allied military organization 
in charge of governing captured or liberated territory? 
(A.M.G.) 


2. Name two of the Allied nations who will occupy Ger- 


many after V-E Day. (U. S., Britain, Russia, France. ) 

3. In what city of occupied Germany will the central 
control commission be located? (Berlin. ) 

4. Who was the photographer who took the tamous pic- 
ture of the flag-raising on Mt. Suribachi at Iwo Jima? (Joe 
Rosenthal. ) 

5. Who is Secretary of the U. S. Navy? (Forrestal. ) 

6. What city was given sole permission to sell the United 
Nations stamp.on April 25? (San Francisco.) 

Which of the four layers of air above the earth’s sur- 
tace is called the ionosphere? (The fourth layer. ) 

8. What is the pigment that makes plants appear green? 
(Chlorophyll. ) 

9. Where is the only place chlorophyll is found? (In green 
plants. ) 

10. What tamous admiral was called the “man who 
taught our Navy how to shoot?” (Admiral William S. Sims.) 


How | Use Jr. Scholastic 


Mary F. Rubin, teacher of sixth grade classes at P. S. 248, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., wins a $12 Book-of-the-Month Club sub- 
scription for her prize-winning letter on the use of Junior 
Scholastic in class. 

“I believe that Junior Scholastic is a boon to the New 
York City Program of Elementary Education. My sixth year 
classes have been using this valuable magazine for the 
past four years. We always reach the 100% subscription 
goal. 

“This term, my class is working on a unit called “Eu- 
rope Then and Now.’ Junior»Scholastic has been a great 
help in furnishing us with up-to-date material and maps 
on the rapidly changing conditions of the world. 

“Here is how we use Junior Scholastic, 

“Our class is divided into committees, and each com- 
mittee is headed by a chairman. The pupils choose the 
committees on which they wish to serve, and they then elect 
their chairman. We use the Junior Scholastic headlines in 
naming the committees. Thus, we have: 


(1) Building a Better World Committee 

(2) Theme Article Committee 

(3) Book Report Committee 

(4) Air Week Committee (competition among the 
boys is particularly keen to get on this com- 
mittee ) 

(5) Seience and Invention Committee 

“The chairman of the committee assigns topics to the 
individual members, who study their assignments and then 
report on them to the class. Each pupil is responsible for: 

(1) Good oral presentation of the topic 
(2) Meanings of difficult words 
(3) Two or more questions on his assignment 

“Each day, one or more committees present their reports. 
The pupils then discuss, evaluate, and criticize. The pupil 
making the report asks questions to see how well the other 
boys and girls have understood the subject under discus- 
sion. 

“Friday is devoted to the Victory Quiz. The pupils enjoy 
this period very much and fake great pride in making high 
scores and in winning V.Q. stamps. 

“I have noticed that the boys and girls gain poise in 
delivering their Junior Scholastic reports; learn arithmetic 
by adding the scores of the V.Q.; develop a good vocabu- 
lary; and most important of all, improve their reading abil- 
ity. 

“The valuable suggestions tor class activities in the Teach- 
ers Edition furnish me with seat work material, where pupils 
given the lead in developing the project, use initiative, learn 
research technique, and add color to reports.” 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 12 

1. WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY: U., S., Great Britain, Russia, 
France, Berlin; Allied Military Government; Crimea. 

2. GREEN MATTER: a, b, c, a, b. 

3. MAP STUDY: 1-G; 2-G; 3-Austria; 4-G; 5-Belgium; 6-France; 7-France; 
8-Poland; 9-France; 10-G; 11-G; 12-G; 13-Czechoslovakia; 14-G; 15-Bel- 
gium; 16-G; 17-G; 18-Poland. 

4. NUMBERS IN THE AIR: 600; 14.7; 50; 350 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 1-Reichstag; 5-Asiatic; 8-tar; 9-P.M.; 10-ant; 12-Bahia; 14-Ra; 
16-no; 17-Seine; 20-toy; 22-to; 23-oaf; 25-enraged; 26-Argentina. 
DOWN: 2-Essen; 3-chat; 4-Germany; 6-tab; 7-Iran; 9-pi; 10-Austria; 1l- 
tri; 13-hot; 15-anon; 18-e0; 19-ear; 2l-ocean; 24-fast. 
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HELP! MORE PAPER! 


If seven million persons each contrib- 
uted one envelope, the total would be 
enough to make 75,000 containers for 
blood plasma! So get a container ready 
and fill it. 











HERE'S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


BORROW 


‘°30 «300 
Entirely by Mail 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


ON YOUR Sign tine ’ 


LUW Bi ALONES 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 


NO PAYMENTS unti. octosen: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments ‘til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service. 







If you need cash now, or will 

need it this summer, write to- BoNpeD ee 
day for Mutual's courteous, con- 
fidential “Borrow By Mail” plan otc 
for teachers. It will be mailed in, 
a plain envelo NO cost. NO 
Obligation. NO" representative 
will call. Use coupon below or 
drop a card or letter to— 
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GOOD NEW BOOKS 


FOR PUPILS 





Here are some of the best juvenile 
books of the Spring publishing season. 
Junior Scholastic recommends them un- 
reservedly for school and classroom li- 
braries. 


NATHAN, Boy oF CAPERNAUM, by 
Amy Morris Lillie. (Dutton, $2.50). 
The story of a ten-year-old boy who 
met Christ in the little Judean town of 
Capernaum and, through the meeting, 
learned to understand the basic pre- 
cepts of the “Good Life.” 

One Gop, by Florence Mary Fitch. 
(Lothrop, $2). An expository account 
of the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
faiths, intended to introduce young peo- 
ple to the different religions of their 
fellow citizens. (Both One God and 
Nathan, Boy of Capernaum, are par- 
ticularly suited to reading and discus- 
sion this week, Religious Book Week, 
May 6-13.) 

Sturpy Rocue, by Magdalen King- 
Hall. (Winston, $2). History and real- 
istic adventure combine to make an in- 
teresting and informative boy’s story of 
the late 16th century in England. 

Tuat Boy Nixo.ka, by Ruth E. Ken- 
nell. (Russian War Relief, Inc., 25c). 
This story of Russian youth under the 
Nazi occupation of Russia has been re- 
printed from the serial in the magazine 
Story Parade. A condensed excerpt ap- 
peared in Junior Scholastic in the Oc- 
tober 1944 issues. Three other short 
stories are contained in this illustrated 
booklet designed to strengthen under- 
standing and friendship between Amer- 
ican and Russian boys and girls. 

Sxy HicHways, by Trevor Lloyd. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). An attrac- 
tively illustrated “air-minded” geog- 
raphy to acquaint boys and girls with 
the world from the viewpoint of the 
sky-riders. Diagrams, charts, and maps 
produce a graphic picture of flying, 
weather conditions, routes, etc. 

ORANGE ON Top, by Henrietta van 
der Haas. (Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2). 
A nine-year-old Dutch patriot fights the 
Nazis through the underground in or- 
der to work for the liberation of his 
country. 

Cuopin, by George Ruttkay, and 
Mozart by Waldo Mayo. (Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, Inc., $1.75 each). Beautifully 
illustrated biographies and musical in- 
terpretations. 

Tue Movep-outers, by Florence 
Crannell Means. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., $2). A sympathetic story of a Ni- 
sei family assigned to a Relocation 


3-T 


Camp after Pearl Harbor. The book in- 
terprets the plight of loyal Japanese- 
Americans. 

Ur at Crry Hicu, by Joseph Gol- 
lomb, (Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2). A 
swift-moving story of a boy in a “sky- 
scraper” high school. Problems of dis- 
crimination and _ race-prejudice are 
treated straightforwardly. 

Arrow Fry Home, by Katharine 
Gibson. (Longmans, Green & Co., $2). 
The story of settlers and Indians in the 
1750s. Much Indian lore and legend go 
towards interpreting another age and 
another race to young Americans of 
today. 

Kickapoo INpIAN Tras, by Louise 
Green Hoad. (Caxton, $2.50). True 
adventures, customs and taboos of the 
Kickapoo Indians of northeastern Kan- 
sas, derived largely from the records of 
missionaries, are spun into picturesque 
tales to help boys and girls rediscover 
America, 

EMERALDS FOR THE KING, by Con- 
stance Savery. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., $2). A beautifully written adven- 
ture story of a young boy’s experience 
in Cromwell’s England. 

Stocky, Boy or West Texas, by 
Elizabeth W. Baker. (John C. Win- 
ston Co., $2). Buffalo hunts, horses, 
and Comanche Indians combine to make 
this story of Texas in 1878 a thrilling 
tale. 

Cuina, by Cornelia Spencer. (Holi- 
day House, $1). A new book in the 
Holiday House geography series, each 
volume devoted to one nation. These 
books are each about 25 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and excellent for class- 
room work on the various countries. 
Uniform with this volume on China 
are editions on India, Russia, Aus- 
tralia, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines, Mexico and the Inca Lands. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN ROUNDABOUT, by 
Agnes Rothery. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$2.50). Interesting interpretations and 
descriptions of Central American coun- 
tries from the author’s own experiences. 

Book Nore: The Children’s Book 
Council is an outgrowth of the activi- 
ties of Children’s Book Week. The 
Council has been set up as a perma- 
nent year-round center to serve as a 
clearing house for ideas, information 
and activities connected with juvenile 
literature. The object of the Council 
is to promote interest in reading and 
encourage the publishing of “more 
books for more children.” 

Write the Children’s Book Council, 
62 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., for a copy of the April-May- 
June Calendar listing the outstanding 
book events for children during these 
three months. 
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Every teacher now using JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC has “high pri- 
ority” for as many copies as may be needed next term. 
Teachers* who make reservations now enjoy these three 
advantages: 


1. JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S pledge that 
you will receive the full number of 
copies you reserve—regardless of the 
orders sent in after yours. 


2. Within three weeks of your first 
September shipment you may revise 
this tentative order to suit your class- 
room needs. (“Increase” orders will 
be accepted only from teachers mak- 
ing reservations now.) In October 
you will be billed only for the final 
confirmed number of copies. 





3. Your bundle of the first issue of 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC will be ready 
for you the day school opens. All 
subsequent issues will be delivered 
according to schedule. 


Use the enclosed postage-free “priority reservation” card inserted in 
this issue or the coupon below (clip and paste on a penny postcard) 
to indicate the number of copies you estimate you will need in the Fall. 


* Also on our priority list for next Fall are the nearly 1,000 teachers who were 
disappointed this semester in not getting the JUNIOR SCHOLASTICS they needed. 


PRIORITY RESERVATION for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Please reserve copies of: 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ee 35¢ 

starting with the first September issue. This is with 


the understanding that | may change my order anytime 
within 3 weeks after receipt of first issue in the Fall. 








These are the bulk classroom rates for one -emester — 16 issues from 
September to January. Teachers Edition desk copy supplied with each 
order of 10 or more copies. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 

















Name Paste on Penny Postcard or use 
the postage-free order card 
School 
mee SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
City P. O. Zone No 
State 5S-5-7-45 





YOU are first in line at JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC — First in the hearts of your editors 






25th Anniversary on October 22, 1945, 


See this page next week for further 




















JOIN OUR CELEBRATION 


We will celebrate our 


the big anniversary issue. 


information about our 
Anniversary Number. 


